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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GOOD MINISTER. 
That is good Mr. Alton, the minister, talking to 


John Somers across the garden wall. John was 
standing with his axe in his hand looking at that 
old leafless tree, and wondering whether he had 
better wait a little longer before he cut it down. 
Mr. Alton understood what was passing in his 
mind, and calling to him, asked if he remembered 





the parable of our Saviour about the fig-tree. 
John was rather confused, for he could have 
answered a question about a frivolous book of 
songs, much better than any enquiry about the 
Bible. So he locked foolish, and answered that 
he couldn’t say that he did, for religion was a 
thing that he didn’t trouble his head much about. 
His minister asked him if he didn’t think it was of 
any importance? He said, why he didn’t know, he 
never had thought much about it; he always tried 
to be honest, and he hoped to go to heaven when 
he died. Mr. Alton shook his head and asked how 
he expected to be happy in heaven, which was one 
eternal Sabbath, when he never entered a church 
here, and while he thought the Lord’s day the most 
tedious day of all the seven. Poor John couldn’t 
answer that question, for his conscience told him 
that he wasn’t prepared for the soctely of heaven. 
Mr. Alton then reminded him of the many bless- 
ings by which he was surrounded, and told him 
that although for so many years he had gone on 
from day to day and from week to week in utter 
forgetfulness of the hand that bestowed them, yet 
his great Benefactor had never ceased to remem- 
ber him. He had filled his barns with plenty; 
had blessed him in his basket and in his store, and 
though every day he was transgressing his com- 
mands, yet he still refrained from punishing him. 
John is not entirely destitute of feeling, and this 
view of his case affected him; the tears came into 
his eyes, as he answered that it was all too true; 
and after a little farther conversation he promised 
Mr. Alton he would attend church on the Sabbath 
and read his long neglected Bible. I hope he'll 
keep his promise, don’t you? It will be asad thing 
for him if he should go on in this way till he dies, 
and it should then be said of him as of the rich 
man in the Bible, ‘‘ he received all his good things 
in this life,” H 





NARRATIVE. 
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THE UNPREPARED YOUTH. 

It has been very justly observed, that all reso- 
Jutions to repent at a future time, are necessarily 
insincere, and must be a mere deception; because 
they imply a preference of a man’s present habits 








and conduct. They imply, that he is really un- 


willing to change them, and that nothing but ne- 
cessity would lead him to make any attempt of the 
kind, 

W. was a young man with whom the writer has 
been well acquainted during the last two years. 
He had been taught from his childhood, that ‘‘the 
chief end of man was to glorify God, and enjoy 
him for ever.”” He was possessed of an amiable 
and quiet disposition, which led him to avoid those 
outbreaking sins, of which other young men, of 
the same village, were often guilty. While they 
were banded together, and, uader cover of the 
night, were committing depredations upon the 
peace and property of others, or engaged in noisy 
and riotous mirth, he might be found at the peace- 
ful fireside, endeavoring to cultivate his mind by 
the perusal of some interesting and useful book. 
His mother and sisters and eldest brother profess- 
ed to be disciples of Christ; and he had been 
taught the necessity of becoming reconciled to 
God, in order to be happy in this world, and hap- 
py in the world to come. He generally attended 
on the worship of God in the sanctuary, and gave 
respectful attention to the preaching of the word. 
But after all this, it was evident that his heart was 
utterly opposed to the holiness of God. At some 
future time he intended to repent and become a 
Christian. Some three years since, during a little 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord, in which 
a number became hopefully pious, he, among 
others, was strongly impressed with the conviction 
that he was a sinner, and was seen among the in- 
quiring, with deep anxiety depicted on his brow. 
He continued thus for a while, striving against the 
operations of the Spirit, clinging to the world with 
oné hand, and apparently reaching after heaven 
with the other. He could not yet give up the one 
for the sake of the other. He felt that he was 
young; and thought that many years were yet 
before him; and that when he had become older, 
he could more easily give up the world for Christ. 
Thus the Spirit was grieved away, and soon his 
anxiety disappeared. He passed on, and soon be- 
came as unconcerned and careless as before. He 
now lived at a distance from home, and has sel- 
dom come within the sphere of my labors, until 
the present winter. 

A few weeks since, as I was walking out to visit 
some of my parishioners, the physician, who is a 
member of my church, informed me that W. was 
very sick, and his recovery doubtful. But a few 
hours after this, a messenger came to me and said: 
‘© W. thinks he has but a short time to live, and 
wishes very much to see you.” I set off directly 
and was svon at the house. On opening the door, 
a scene presented itself before me, which 1 have 
no power adequately to describe. The physician 
was on his knees at the bed-side, engaged in ear- 
nest prayer. His petitions went up mingled with 
the loud sobbing and weeping of the sisters of the 
young man, who were bending over him, while his 
own voice was heard above them all, crying in his 
agony, ‘‘O Lord have mercy! have mercy! Have 
MERcy!”? The room was full, and the fountain of 
tears in every bosom wasbrokenup. At the close 
of the prayer, I went to him, and took his hand. 
‘© QO!’ said he, ‘‘ must I go! must I be lost!” He 
begged me to pray for him, with the earnestness 
of a dying man on the brink of despair. I knelt 
by his bed, and commended his ease to God, as 
well as I could under the pressure of my own 
feelings, and amidst his own loud cries for mercy. 
I pointed him to the precious promises of God to 
the penitent. ‘‘I know it—O, that I had an in- 
terest in Christ!—Why did I put it off until now? 
O, Lord, must I be lost! Must I be losi!” ‘0, 
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no! brother, no—you must not be lost,” said a soft 
voice that struggled tor utterance through sobs and 
tears, ‘Oh, dear W. can’t yeu give yourself to 
Christ? Do, brother, do; he will, he will save 
you.” And then, as if laying hold of her dying 
brother with one hand, and with the other grasp- 
ing the mercy-seat, she flung herself down at his 
bed-side, and poured out her soul in prayer. 
Truly it was a meltmg scene. His younger sister 
then attempted to sing a part of a hymn which she 
had heard him mention. She succeeded in sing- 
ing a few lines in melting and broken accents, 
until she came to a line which expressed the joy of 
the penitent in the arms of Christ, when she burst 
into a flood of tears, and sobbed out, ‘* Don’t thet 
sound good, William? The blessed Saviour! don’t 
he appear lovely?’ During the whole time at in- 
tervals, he was, himself, erying for mercy, and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Must I go without an interest in 
Christ?” 

His disease raged on, and his strength rapidly 
wasted away. ‘Toward evening he became more 
quiet, but his mind was bewildered. As his fond 
sisters stood weeping over him, as if tears could 
stay the hand of death, I thought of the affliction 
of the two sisters with whom ‘‘Jesus wept.”” Those 
only who have stood by the bed-side of a dying 
brother, and watched the last faint struggle with 
death, the cold damp gathering upon the brow, 
the fixing eye, the convulsive gasp, without the 
power to nepress a. single groan—can imagine all 
that was laboring in their breaking hearts. He 
was now fast appreaching the hour of dissolution. 
His mind wandered, but still he would give rational 
answers to questions put to him. Before this, 
however he had been heard earnestly to exclaim, 
‘** Here, Lord, I give myself away, ’tis all that I 
can do.” ‘This led his friends to believe that he 
had penitently resigned his spirit into the hands 
of God. ‘This operated, in some measure, as a 
soothing balm to their aching hearts. 

His last sun had now set, and as the still hours 
of evening came solemnly on, he breathed more 
and more heavily, until, after a few painful strug- 
gles, a little before midnight, the heart ceased its 
beating, the pulse its throbbing, and all was still. 

O, that those who are inclined to procrastinate, 
would reflect for a moment on the awfu] uncertainty 
which is flung around a death-bed repentance! 
‘* It is to be feared that charity, which hopeth all 
things and believeth all things, has sometimes dis- 
covered more of generous credulity, than of well 
founded hope, when it has laid great stress, and 
built mych consolation, on the casual expressions, 
and faint sighs of dying men. Far be it from me 
to excite suspicion, or recal] anxiety in the breast 
of surviving friendship, or to throw a new shade 
of terror over the valley of death; but better, far 
better, were it for a thousand breasts to be pierced 
with temporary anguish, and a new horror be add- 
ed tothe dreary passage of the grave, than that 
one soul be lost to heaven, by the delusive expec- 
tation of effectual repentance in a dying hour.” 
[Pastor's Journal. - 





Pirasures oF BENEVOLENCE.—There is more 
pleasure in seeing others happy than in seeking to 
be happy ourselves. There is more pleasure in 
acquiring knowledge to be useful, than in merely 
seeking knowledge for our own happiness. If 
young and old persons would spend half the money 
in making others happy, which they spend in dress 
and useless Juxury, how much more real pleasure 
it would give them. 

Suort Sayines.—Avoid an angry man for a 








while, a malicious one forever. The coward 
pretends to caution, the miser to frugality. 























MORALITY. 








a "Written for the Youth's Companion. 
DUTY AND INCLINATION, OR | DON’T LIKE TO. 

‘‘ Harriet, my dear, I wish you to take some 
things to poor Rose Slater this morning,” said 
Mrs. Caldwell, to her daughter. 

‘* Pray excuse me, mother. 
there.” . 

‘‘Is that a sufficient reason for declining to go, 
Harriet?” 

‘** Why I should think so, mother.” 

‘‘Then you think we ought to do only those 
things which we like to do?” 

‘© Oh, no, mother! I suppose we must do dis- 
agreeable things sometimes.” — 

‘* But why must we, Harriet? because it is our 
duty; because we ought; or is there a sort of 
necessity laid upon us which we cannot resist?” 

These questions sadly puzzled Harriet. ‘‘Why 
I don’t know, mother,” she said. ‘‘ I do things a 
great many times because you bid me do them, 
and I know you will punish me if I don’t mind you; 
but I suppose that you do only what you like to 
do.”? 

‘© You know, Harriet, that God has given us all 
a law in the Bible; he has told us there what we 
must do to please him; now don’t you think your 
mother must obey that law? don’t you think she 
ought to do His will whether she likes to or not?” 

*‘ Yes, mother, I see you ought; but I never 
thought about it in this way before. I often wish 
that I were a we-nan, so I needn’t mind anybody, 
and do only what I choose to.” 

Mrs. Caldwell smiled. ‘‘ Yes, little girls fre- 
quently wish so, I believe; and J dare say you will 
be surprised when I tell you that you do what you 
like much oftener now, probably, than you will 
when you are as old as I am.” 

‘¢ Oh, mother, how can that be, when there is 
nobody in the world to say ‘you must’ or ‘ you 
must not ’ to you!” 

‘** Well, my dear, I will try to make it plain to 
you. Before I began talking with you I was 
writing a letter; now I like to write very much, 
and | was particularly happy in writing that letter, 
because it is to a very dear friend, and I hope she 
will soon answer it; therefore if I had done just 
what I like to do, without regard to any thing 
else, I should have continued to write, and left my 
daughter to do as she liked, too; but I know God 
has placed you under my care; I know it is my 
duty to guide, restrain, and correct you; to teach 
you His way, and bring you up for Him; I know 
too, that He has promised a blessing upon the 
faithful parent, and obedient child; therefore, con- 
sidering all this, I choose to give up my pleasant 
employment for the sake of showing my daughter 
where she is wrong, and leading her in the right 
way; I prefer practising self-denial, and sacrifi- 
cing my inclination to my duty, because I wish for 
my child’s best good, an approving conscience, 
and God’s approbation. I like too, to read, and 
ride, and walk, and had I been sent into the world 
just to follow my inclinations, I should spend a 
large portion of my time in doing these things; 
but God has placed me here fo be useful, to do good, 
not to amuse myself. As a wife I must promote 
my husband’s comfort, happiness, respectability 

and usefulness; as a mother, I must feed, clothe, 


I don’t like to go 


and instruct my children, watch over all their 
ways, and strive to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; as a member of the 
great human family, if one of my brethren or sis- 
ters are hungry, | must ‘ feed them,’ if naked I 
must ‘ clothe them,’ if sick I must ‘ minister unto 
Now if I faithfully fulfil all these duties, 
how much time do you think I shall have to amuse 


them.’ 


inyself, or to do what I like to do?” 
‘*Not much, I believe, mother. 


please ourselves.” 


‘*Remember, my dear, even Christ ‘ pleased 
not himself;’ that should silence all our murmur- 
jugs, though it be sometimes hard; but it is not 


But it does 
seem to me very hard to be always toiling for 
others; and never, or very seldom, allowed to 


path of peace and safety. When we do right 
there is a happy feeling here, (and she pressed 
her hand upon her heart,) that outweighs a thou- 
sand fold all we have sacrificed to doit; and when 
we neglect our duty to follow our inclination, there 
is here such a trembling, fearful, accusing feel- 
ing, that we are wretched in the midst of pleasure.” 
Harriet sighed and bent her eyes upon the 
floor. . 

‘« Ts it not so, my dear?” asked her mother. 
**Yes, mother. I wish I had gone when you 
desired me, without saying that foolish, ‘1 don’t 
like to.’ ” 

‘* Better that you should have said it, and be 
sorry for it now, than that you should act upon it 
all your life. If from this lesson you learn hence- 
forward to ask yourself, ‘ What ought I to do,’ in- 
stead of, ‘What should I like to do,’ we shall 
neither of us have reason to regret that it has been 
given.” 





OBITUARY. 


EMMA HOPPING. 
In a pleasant parish in New Jersey there lives a 
Mr. and Mrs. Hopping, both of whom are profess- 
ors of religion, and very good people. ‘To these 
pious parents God has given several children; 
and I believe they have endeavored to train them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, as 
the Bible teaches they should, for most of them 
there is reason to hope, have been brought to love 
the Saviour. 
Some tew years since, they had a little daugh-- 
ter, wao was’a very dear child to her parents; but 
her name I have forgotten. Still she was so good 
a little girl that I wish to say something to the 
children who may read your paper, about her, that 
they may be induced to be good children too; and 
therefore I shall call her name Emma. 

Emma Hopping was a sweet little girl, because 
she was so affectionate to her brothers and sisters, 
so kind to her playmates, and so dutiful to her pa- 
rents. Her disposition was so sweet and so mild, 
her manners so artless and sincere, and her con- 
duct so amiable and kind, that no one could be 
acquainted with her and fail to notice her agreea- 
ble peculiarities, or to be attracted by the excel- 
lence of her character. Her young associates 
loved her, because she was not selfish and ill- 
natured, but so gentle and so pleasant; and older 
and more reflecting persons loved her because she 
was so good. 

But Emma loved not only her little brothers and 
sisters and mates and parents, but she loved the 
Bible too. When she was about five years old, 
her constitution, which was never strong, seemed 
to be giving way, and her health was evidently 
declining. She was not, however, confined to her 
bed, nor yet could she, for several months, go 
into the street. Poor, unhappy little girl! my 
young readers will say, to be shut up all the pleas. 
ant summer, and not be able to play in the garden 
one hour with the children. But no; she was not 
unhappy. Perhaps you would be, should you be 
sick so long; but she was not. And yet she be- 
lieved and said she should never get well. She 
said, in a little while she should see her father 
and mother, her little brothers and sisters, no 
more, for she should die. Still she was not un- 
happy, because she loved the Bible. When she 
wished employment for her mind, she would ask 
her mother for the great family Bible; and when 
it was laid upon the carpet, (for she could not lift 
it, it was so large,) she would then amuse herself 
in examining the pictures, and by reading in the 
Bible the account of the things which they repre- 
sented; and thus while her mind was gratified, 
her understanding was enlightened and her heart 
improved. In this manner she spent a considera- 
ble portion of her time, reading and pondering the 
holy Scriptures, and making remarks upon what 





often so; the path of duty is, emphatically, the 


On one occasion, as she was thus employed 
upon the carpet with her great Bible, she happen- 
ed to turn to the picture of Christ blessing the 
little children whom ke had taken in his arms; 
and her soul was enraptured. She read the story 
as recorded by Mark x. 14,15, 16. ‘*‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and foibid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. Verily, I say 
unto you, whosoever shal! not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein. And he took them up in his arms and put 
his hands upon them and blessed them.” She ran 
immediately and called her mother to see what she 
had found; and in the fullness of her little heart, 
she said, ‘‘ Mamma, see here! do see what I have 
found. Jesus Christ will let little children come 
unto him! Christ will receive little children.” 
She looked at the picture, and read and read again 
the story, in an ecstacy of delight. And ever 
afterwards till her death, which was not a long 
time, it was the theme of her conversation and the 
source of her highest satisfaction. She now loved 
not only the Bible and the pictures, but she loved 
Christ, who would suffer little children to come 
unto him. On one occasion she said concerning 
this subject, ‘*O, how I love God. Pa, I wish I 
could see him, I would kiss him.”? Her mind was 
tranquil, and at this tender age she looked forward 
to death with satisfaction, because Christ would 
receive little children. She believed he would 
receive her, and she was willing to die and go to 
her Saviour. 

This narrative teaches you, 

1. If children wish to have others love them, 
they must be good children. 

2, The way to be happy when you are sick is 
to love the Bible and read it. 

3. Christ discovers his loveliness to those who 
study his character, - 

4. Such as love the Bible and love Christ, need 
not be afraid to die, for Christ loves them and will 
receive them to his arms and bless them with his 
love forever. 

5. If parents wish to see their children live in 
the fear of God, and die, (if they must,) without 
fear of death, let them eneourage the study of the 
Bible in their young children, and gratify their 
curiosity by telling them the interesting stories 
which that book contains.—New Haven Intel. 














DESCRIPTIVE. 











| Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
a 3. 
‘ 

Not only. do e-history of the Jews possess a 
peculiar interest, but a knowledge of their man- 
ners and customs, is of great practical utility. 
We often see in communications from the East, 
descriptions of scenes which have fallen under 
the writer’s observation, followed by the remark, 
that these objects and events had furnished a 
new proof of the truth of the sacred Scriptures, 
being in fact a key by which to unlock many 
hitherto obscure passages, and throwing over the 
whole a beautiful and touching simplicity. This 
we may also attain, by attentively examining the 
dress, manners, and customs of the Jews. 

The costume of the Jews was very similar to 
that worn by the inhabitants of the East at the pre- 
sent day. The males wore their hair short, and it 
was considered effeminate to permit it to attain 
any length. Thus Paul, in his address to the 
Colossians, says, ‘‘ Ifa man have long hair it is a 
shame,” &c. Long beards, on the contrary, 
were highly esteemed, and so greatly were they 
reverenced, that it was considered an insult to 
touch them, except for the purpose of salutaticn. 
This explains the great insult offered by the prince 
of Ammon to tlie ambassadors of David, when they 
cut off their beards. The prophet Jeremiah, in 
predicting the desolations of Noah says, ‘* And 
every head shall be bald, and every beard clipt.” 





especially interested her, or asking questions for 
her further information. 


A modern traveller states, that he saw in the East, 
a man, who having received an injury in the jaw, 
| refused to have his beard removed, and thus pre- 
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vented the operation which alone cculd ensure his 

recovery. The head dress worn by the Arabs is 

extremely beautiful. It consists of a scarlet cap, 

surmounted by a blue tuft. The turban consists 

of several yards of very thin silk, or muslin, wound 

areund the head at the base of the cap. These 

are of different colors; the descendants of Mahom- 
et alone, are permitted to wear green, the Chris- 
tians blue. The principal garments are the tunic 

and hyke, known in Scripture as the inner and 
outer garment. The tunic is a close frock, made 
with, or without sleeves. To it was attached the 
fringe, which the children of Israel wore in com- 
memoration of the obedience they owed to the law 
of God. The sleeves were loose, and could be 
easily shoved up to leave the arm at liberty. 

Hence the force of the passage, ‘‘ The Lord shall 
make bare hisarm.”” The hyke was usually about 
five yards in length and two in breadth, being 
similar to the plaid of the Highlander. It was 
thrown loosely about the body, and usually laid 
aside in the house. Allusions to this garment 
are very frequent in Scripture. When the tunic 
only was worn, they are spoken of as being with- 
out covering; thus Peter, when his Lord called 
him, is said to have been ‘‘ naked,” in other 
words, he had thrown off the hyke, the more easi- 
ly to pursue his occupation. Thus the blind man, 
‘* casting away his garment, followed Jesus,” and 
Christ, ‘‘ having laid aside his garments washed 
his disciples’ feet.”” This was secured by the gir- 
dle, which passed several times around the body 

One end of it beiag double, served as a purse, ex- 
plaining the command, ‘‘ Take no money in your 
purse.” The feet were shod with sandals, These 
were pieces of wood fitted to the foot, and attach- 
ed to it by leather thongs. The feet being thus 
left exposed, became dusty from travelling, and 
needed frequent washing. Hence, it was aneces- 
sary act of hospitality to offer water for the feet. 
It is said of Mary, that ‘‘she washed the feet of 
Jesus with her tears,” and of the latter, that he 
washed the feet of his disciples. Bathing was 
also very frequent. Thus Christ says, ‘‘ He that 
is washed,” that is, had bathed, ‘‘ is clean, every 
whit, and needeth not, save to wash his feet;” 
these would become dusty in returning from the 
bath. Staves and embroidered handkerchiefs 
complete the dress. One peculiarity however, re- 
mains to be mentioned; interpreting literally the 
command, ‘ Thou shalt bind these words as a sign 
upon thy hand, and they shall be as frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes,” the Jews wrote certain passa- 
ges of Scripture upon pieces of parchment, binding 
them upon the arm and forehead. That upon the 
arm was called fofila-sheb-id. It was composed of 
two pieces of parchment, placed in a box, which 
was affixed to a piece of leather; strings were at- 
tached to this, which passed around the arm, and 
were tied in the form of a Hebrew letter. That 
for the head was called tofila-shel-roash, consisting 
of four pieces of parchment, and also tied in the 
form of one of the Hebrew letters These are 
still worn, it is said, by the European Jews at the 
time of prayer. Our Saviour did not reprove the 
Jews for wearing these phylacteries, but for making 
them broad to attract attention. 











BENEVOLENCE. 





From the London Missionary Magazine for February. 
THE HAPPY CONNEXION 
BETWEEN SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND MISSIONS TO THE 
HEATHEN. 

There is a small market town in the West of 
England, which has sent more laborers into the 
spiritual harvest than any other town of equal 
size, perhaps, in the world. Three Missionaries, 
Tiree Missionaries’ wives, one Minister, two Lan- 
casterian School Teachers, and two Home Missiona- 
ries. All their names are in my journal, and with 
them or their families I am personally acquainted. 
The pious people of that town are greatly delight- 
ed with: the fact, and when speaking of it, they 
add—‘* These were all either teachers or scholars in 


It is certainly a singular case. I should like to 
see it investigated by some master mind, who 
would enter deeply and affectionately into it, and 
show us how it came to pass, and why there are 
not more specimens of this personal consecration 
to the cause of the Lord Jesus. 

There is also another town in England, where | 
the Sunday scholars are showing their love to the 
heathen in another way; a beautiful description of 
which was sent to me by their minister. I give it 
in his own words:— 

‘* But you should have been with us last Sabbath, | 
for God has turned his hands upon the little ones. 
You remember, when you were here, I told you 
that the young people, who were flocking around 
you, composed my spiritual family, and that they 
had raised a Sabbath School missionary Society. 
How it happened I cannot precisely relate; but a 
few months ago the children began to be very de- 
sirous to have a society of their own; and one 
little girl came to her teacher, and told her with 
tears, that she had been praying to God a great 
while, to put it into the heart of her mother to give 
her a penny, to send the news of salvation to the 
children of the poor heathen. I knew the com- 
plaints which had been made respecting the con- 
tributions of older persons, but what could I do? 
If the love of Christ had been enkindled in the 
breasts of those of tenderest years, was it for me 
to strive to quench it? Thirty or forty of the 
dear little creatures met privately in the vestry on 
Sabbath morning for prayer, and to read the rules 
of the Society, and I never expect to have more 
sublime, or more tender emotions excited in my 
bosom, until ] join the company of the Redeemed, 
than I felt when I looked upon this part of the 
army of Jesus,'who met at the footstool of Divine 
mercy to grasp in their feeble hands the banner of 
the cross, and who stood prepared to wage war 
against the rulers of spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Oh! what an unspeakable mortification it 
must be to the prince of darkness, to be conquered 
by such helpless instruments as these!” 

These two particulars suggest a thought to min- 
isters, It is said of Argus that he had a hundred 
eyes; but the minister who is honored to send 
forth eleven laborers into the field, will labor not 
only with a hundred eyes, but with a hundred 
hands also. How much work may be accomplish- 
ed in this way! Oh, brethren, look out for labor- 
ers, and employ means to thrust them forth into 
the harvest. , It will enable you to work in the 
South Seas, the East Indies, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and at Jamaica, on the same day. 

It offers a word of encouragement also to teach- 
ers. In eastern countries the shepherd goes be- 
fore the flock, and the flock follows him. Do the 
same with your children. Introduce the subject 
of personal devotedness, by way of illustration and 
application. God will bless it. I have met with 
more than one of my old scholars who dated their 
first serious impressions to the lessons which I 
taught them, while going through the duties of my 
class. 

All the scholars who may read or hear this, will 
see much in it to benefit them. 

Thirty or forty dear children met privately in 
the vestry on the Sabbath morning to pray and to 
read the rules of the Society—to grasp in their 
feeble hands the banners of the cross, end to pre- 
pare to wage war against the rulers of spiritual 
wickedness in high places! Let all the dear 
young people who hear of it, go and do likewise— 
Amen. Ricuarp Knit. 
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LETTER FROM A TEACHER TO A SUPERINTEN- 
_ DENT. 

Dear Si1r,—It has become my painful duty to 
inform you of the death of one of the scholars be- 
longing to my class, Sarah Penoyer, a little girl 
aged twelve years, who came to her death by a 
most distressing and shocking accident. She was 





the Sunday School.” 





in the country on a visit to her grandmother. 
Last Tuesday afternoon, a young girl who was a 


near neighbor,asked her to come and stay with her, 
as her father was gone from home, and herself 
and two little brothers were alone. As soon as 
Sarah could leave her grandmother, she ran off, 
thinking to spend a few pleasant hours with her 
young friend. But, alas! how little did she think 
her few remaining hours were to be spent in pain 
and anguish of body, and that her soul would be in 
a few hours summoned to rcturn to Him who gave 
it, but so it was; for on entering the house where 
she had promised herself so much pleasure, it ap- 
pears her young friend had stepped out for a few 
moments, and one of her little brothers, a boy 
about eight years old, was standing upon a coun- 
ter, with a pistol in his hand, which he had taken 
from a closet over his head. He said, ‘‘ Sarah, I 
have fired off the other one, and intend to fire 
this.” She said, ‘‘ Charles, don’t fire it in the 
house, for I am afraid of it.”” As soon.as he saw 
it excited her fears, he pointed it at her. Still 
more alarmed, she raised her arm, and begged he 
would point another way. But at that moment he 
fired, and she received the whole of its contents in 
her right side, under the arm she had raised. She 
fell to the floor, where she laid bleeding until 
another little girl came in, to whom she said, ‘I 
am shot, and am dying, cannot you help me?” 
The girl gave the alarm, and Sarah was taken 
back to her grandmother, bleeding and mangled, 
whom she had left but a few moments before in 
health and strength. This was about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and she lived until twelve at 
night; during the whole time she suffered the 
most extreme pain. But God be praised, although 
her pain of body was great, it was net such as to 
make her forget the welfare of her never-dying: 
soul. She desired to see a minister; when he 
came he asked her what she wanted him to pray 
for? if he should pray that she might be relieved 
from her pain, and that she might recover? 
‘*No,”’ she said, ‘I cannot recover; but pray, 
oh pray that my soul may be saved.” He told’ 
her he would pray, but that she must pray too. 
And she did join most devotedly and sincerely in 
the prayer which that pious man offered in her 
behalf. He stayed with her until she closed her 
eyes in death. Sarah’s sister informs me that he 
said he would not have missed being present upon: 
any consideration; for he observed he never had 
witnessed a brighter evidence of entire trust and’ 
confidence in the atoning blood of Jesus for salva- 
tion, than was exhibited in this child’s dying mo- 
ments. And this, said her sister, when she rela- 
ted these facts to me, this is the effect of Sunday 
school instruction; for neither her parents or 
grandmother are pious. Her teacher, 
New York, Oct. 15, 1836. s—— C—_. 
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LION ANECDOTE. 

Diederik and his brother Christian generally 
hunt in company, and have (between them) killed 
upward of thirty lions. They have not achieved 
this, however, without many hair breadth escapes, 
and have more than once saved each other’s lives, 
On one of these occasions, a lion sprung suddenly 
upon Diedrik from behind a stone, bore man and 
horse to the ground, and was proceeding te finish 
his career, when Christian galloped up, and shot 
the savage through the heurt. In this encounter, 
Diederik was so roughly handled, that he lost his 
hearing in one ear, the lion having dug his talons 
deeply into it. 

The Buckuana Chief, old Teysho, conversing 
with me, while in Cape Town, about the wild ani- 
mals of Africa, made some remarks on the lion, 
which perfectly corresponded with the accounts [ 
have obtained from the Boors and Hottentots, 
The lion, he said, very seldom attacks man if un- 
provoked; but he will frequently approach within 
a few paces, and survey him steadily; and some- 
times he will attempt to get behind him, as if he 
could not stand his look, but was yet desirous of 
springing upon him unawares. If a person, in 
such circumstances, attempts either to fight or fly, 
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he incurs the most imminent peril; but if he has | 
sufficient presence of mind cvolly to confront him, 
the animal will, in almost every instance, after a 
little space, retire. But, he added, when a lion 
has once conquered man, he becomes ten times 
more fierce and villainous than he was before, and 
will even come into the kraals in search of him in 
preference to other prey. This epicure partiality 
to human flesk in these too-knowing lions, does 
not, in Teysho’s opinion, spring either from neces- 
sity or appetite, so much as from the ‘native 


wickedness of their hearts!” 
[ Thompson’s Southern Africa. 
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SIX SAILOK BOYS. 

The Editor of this paper has lately been drawn as 
a Juryman to attend the Circuit Court in Boston; 
and the first trial was that of six young sailors for 
Mutiny. For several reasous their case was interest- 
jug, aud shall be stated for the information of our 
young readers. 

These six young Sailors engaged with about twenty 
others to go on a whaling voyage in a ship which 
sailed from New Bedford. On the voyage out, the 
Captain was taken sick, and was unable to command 
the ship. The first Mate took the command, and 
steered the ship for St. Helena, (the rocky island 
where Bonaparte died.) Here these six Sailors re- 
fused to do their duty, or to proceed on the voyage, 
giving as a reason that they did not think the Mate 
was a suitable person to command the ship. The 
American Consul and the first Captain repeatedly 
expostulated with them on the unlawfulness of their 
conduct, and the punishment to which they would 
expose themselves, if they persisted in their disobe- 
dience, but they would not submit. They were ac- 
cordingly imprisoned in January last, and sent back 
to this country for trial. 


age, and had not returned. 


The Judge asked them if they had any Lawyer to 


plead their cause? They answered, “ No Sir.” 
Have you any money? “No, Sir.” ‘ Well, you 
have an opportunity, new, to state to the Jury any 
reasons in justification of your conduct, which you 


may think proper.” They then one after another 
suid they did not think the new Captain competent 
to command the ship; but they did not deny their 


having refused to do their duty. 


The Judge told them that the Law was very strict 
in such cases; making it the duty of sailors in case 
of the death or sickness of the Captain, to obey the 
orders of the next officer; that the safety of the pro- 
perty, and their own lives and the recovery of their 
wages, depended upon this; that they had no right to 
determine who should command the ship; and that 
the first Captain and the Consul having given the 
command to the Mate, the excuse they offered for 


their disobedience could not justify them. 


The Jury felt much tenderness for these young 
sailors, and would gladly have cleared them; but the 
law and the evidence was such, that they were oblig- 
ed by the oath they had taken to bring them in guilty. 

The Judge in pronouncing sentence told them that 
the penalty of the Law was five years’ imprisonment, 
or 1000 dollars fine, or both; but discretion was left 
with the Court to give a milder punishment, accord- 
ing to circumstances; and that considering they 
were so young, that their conduct before the mutiny 
had been uniformly good, that they misunderstood 
their own rights, and that they had already suffered a 
long imprisonment, he would pronounce as mild a 


sentence as he consistently could. 


fine each, and gave themsome good advice as to their 





The first Captain and an- 
other American Captain who witnessed their conduct 
were present in Court to testify against them, and to 
the competency of the new Captain to command the 
ship. The other sailors had proceeded on the voy- 


future conduct. The Sailors and the Jury, by the 
smiles on their countenances, showed that they were 
pleased with the mildness of the sentence, and the 
kindness of the Judge. 

If any of our readers should ever become sailors, 
we hope they will take warning from the case of 
these young men, and in all cases faithfully discharge 
those duties which they voluntarily engage to per- 
form, But we would not advise any one to choose a 
seafaring life, especially that of a whaleman—it is 
very dangerous, and seldom profitable. One of the 
Jurymen who had employed men for that purpose 
said that * they very seldom went a second time, un- 
less they went as officers.” Honest industry on land 
is a surer and safer mode of obtaining a support, than 
the toilsome and hazardous life of a sailor. 








VARIETY. 
Sees ee epee and ee oeee. _ 
Incident, with Reflections, 
* To-day I met a little chimney sweep, in the usual 
costume of his profession, a tew dirty rags; and 
seeking employment to earn his bread among the 
suffocating dust of soot and cinders, As he passed 
along in the crowd, occasionally uttering his shrill and 
piercing note—the tender of his services to those who 
might need them, J observed him to carry his hoop 
and stick, with which he amused himself whenever 
the foot-way for a moment was free of pussengers. 
‘There was something in the appearance of this poor 
child that strongly awakened my sensibilities, and 
involuntarily I turned round and looked after him, 
then went on my way with these reflections: ‘In 
the most degrading of all employments, one, indeed, 
the very existence of which is a reproach to civilized 
society, this poor boy exlribits the same cheerfulness 
as is common to ehildhood in its most pleasant forms. 
Probably he is even happier than the boy of princely 
parentage, whose little heart is vexed with a thou- 
sand artificial wants, and whose wishes are anticipa- 
ted by the misguided tenderness of friends, As an 
immortal being, the degradation of this child is great- 
ly to be deprecated; while it is but one among mil- 








lions of facts, that exhibit the sovereignty of Him 
‘who giveth no account of his matters,’ iny God, 


thou hast made me to differ, in the advantages of 
birth, and the instructions, examples and restraints of 
a Christian education.’ °»—Porter’s Memoir. 





The Pious African. 


In the memoir of Dr. Porter, recently published by 
Messrs. Perkins and Marvin, we find the following 
instance of the triumph of faith in a pious African, 
which came to the knowledge of Dr. P. in one of his 
southern excursions, and which so deeply impressed 
him that he recorded it. ‘* A Christian negro, on his 
death bed, when he was called ‘ poor Pompey,’ said— 
‘No say poor Pompey now, I King Pompey. To 
the record Dr. P. added the remark, “ Pagan Athens 
furnished no parallel of sublimity.” 





The Humane and Generous C2ffre. 

Although the social condition of the Caffre Tribes 
has lung been unfavorable to the development of vir- 
tuous and humane feelings, they nevertheless often 
exemplify valuable traits of character; and individuals 
of their race, in seasons the least suspicious, have 
heen known to perform actions entitling them to an 
estimation far above what is generally conceded to 
uncivilized men, A striking illustration of this oc- 
curred at the commencement of the late war between 
the Colonial Forces and some portions of the Caffre 
Nation. Mr. Henderson, a merchant at Graham’s 
Town, who had gone a short time before with two of 
his children, to the farm of his father-in-law, was, 
with the latter, attacked and murdered by the Caffres. 
One of his children was brought into Graham’s Town 
hy its grandmother—the other was missed during 
the attack in which its father wasdestroyed. Sitamba 
a Cuffre in the service of Mr. Mahoney, found the 
child (a fine little boy about three years’ old) in the 
bush. Inthis periloussituation the infant must speed- 
ily have perished but forthe prompt and compassionate 
assistance of Sitamba: who, leaving his own wife and 
children at a place called the Clay Pitts, amid all 
the dangers peculiar to the period, with a tenderness 
of which those who have only heard the Cafires 














He then sentenc- 
ed them to two days’ imprisonment, and one dollar 


spoken of as “irreclaimable savages ” can scarcely 
conceive, took the defenceless and affrighted child in 
his arms, carried him several miles through the coun- 
try, and restored him to his sorrowing friends. ‘This 





the generous Caffre accomplished at the risk of his 


having rescued the child from being devoured by wild 
beasts er some equally painful death, and replaced 
him beneath the shelter of his home, Sitamba was 
detained at Graham’s Town, and imprisoned as a 
spy.— Missionary Magazine. 





A Death Sanctified. 


The attention of a school was arrested by a solemn 
dispensation of Divine Providence in removing one 
of their number in a sudden manner by a short and 
distressing sickness; one Sabbath she was with her 
class: the next, they attended her funeral, This was 
one of the few instances, where death proved an 
effectual warning to the living to flee from the wrath 
tocome, It was soon known thatsome were serious, 
and in a short time they were rejoicing in hoye. 
From this time, the work spread almost simultanecus- 
ly through the school, particularly the Bible class. 
It soon increased from 80 to 100, many of whom are 
now rejoicing in hope. Thus the utility of Sabbath 
schools has been proved. Teachers have been en- 
couraged to persevere. Sixty have made a public 
profession of their faith in Christ, $1 ef whom were 
members of the Sabbath School or Bible class. A 
number more express hope, and some are inquiring. 
[Sabbath School Results. 





The Son of an Opposer. 


An opposer of religion, who had taught his sons to 
disregard the Sabbath, and every thing good, had a 
pious wife, who sent her little daughter to the Sal- 
bath School, in 1825, The little girl carried hon-e a 
small Sabbath School book from the library, and laid 
it down for the family to read. Her brother—a Jad 
of fifteen who had been rambling the fields on the 
Sabbath, instead of attending meeting, came in just at 
that moment, and being pleased with the appearance 
of the book, took it up to read. He had read but a 
few moments, before he became interested in the 
story, and fixed his whole attention upon it. His 
mother was standing by, when he dropped the book, 
lifted his hands towards her, and me “Tema sin- 
ner; 1 am a great sinner.” He continued under 
pungent.conviction for a few days, and obtained hope, 
By his mother’s solicitations, his father was prevail- 
ed upon to let him pray in the family. At evening 
he read his Bible, knelt down and prayed with his 
father, mother, and elder brother, and little sister, 
The little girl told her mother afterwards, that her 
futher wept during the whole of the prayer. This 
was the first instance of hepeful conversion, in a re- 
vival in which more than forty passed from death 
unto life.—76. 





Where there is the most love to God, there will he 
the truest and most enlarged philanthropy.— Southey. 
pe 
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THE THREE HOMES, 

‘* Where is thy home?” I asked a child, 
W ho, in the morning air, 

Was twisting flowers, most sweet and wild, 
In garlands for her hair; 

** My home ” the happy heart replied, 
Smiling in childish glee, 

‘Js on the sunny mountains’ side, 
Where soft winds wander free.” 

Oh! blessings fall on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 

When every word is joy and truth, 
And treasures live in flowers! 

‘‘ Where is thy home?” I asked of one 
Who bent, with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone 
In the wild wood’s secret place; 

She spoke not, but her varying cheek 
The tale might well impart; 

The home of her young spirit meek 
Was in a kindred heart. 

Ab! souls that well might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing. 

«« Where is thy home, thou lonely man?” 
I asked a pilgrim grey, 

Who came, with furrowed brow and wan, 
Slow musing on his way; 

He paused, and with a solemn mien 
Upturned his holy eyes: 

“The land I seek thou ne’er hast seen— 
My home is in the skies !”” 

Oh! blest, thrice blest, the heart must he, 
To whom such thoughts are given; 

That walk from worldly fetters free; 








life and the actual expense of his liberty; for after 





Its only home is heaven! 
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